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First  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Exeter ,  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  Mr.  F.  Neebe,  May  29th,  1879, 


Grandfather  Pretty john .  Mr.  Neebe. 

Jehu  Pretty  john  (his  son,  a  farmer) 

Mr.  Harrington  Baily. 

Benjamin  Pretty  john  (soil  to  Jehu,  a  lout) 

Mr.  Joseph  Burgess. 

Ned  Devenish  ...  * .  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris. 

Mr.  Cornelius  (a  suitor  to  Kitty  Pretty  john ) 

Mr.  Duncan  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Susan  Prettyjohn  (wife  to  Jehu) 

Miss  Margaret  Soulby. 

Kitty  Prettyjohn  (their  daughter)  Miss  Agnes  Birchenough. 
Recruiting  Sergeant,  Christmas  Carol  Singers. 
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ACT  I. 

An  Evening  in  Autumn,  1874. 

Scene.—  The  living-room  at  Jehu  Prettyjohn’s,  a  sort  of 
half-kitchen ,  half -parlour,  in  a  farmhouse ;  doors  R.  and  L. , 
and  at  back ;  fireplace,  dresser,  plates,  dec.  Grandfather 
Prettyjohn  discovered  seated  over  fireplace,  smoking  pipe . 

Enter  door,  R.,  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  followed  by  Jehu. 

Mrs.  P.  Never,  Jehu  !  Never,  while  my  name’s  Susan 
Prettyjohn,  will  I  stand  by  and  see  our  Kitty  married  to 
that  good-for-nothing  Ned  Devenish  ;  and  so  I  tell  you,  once 
for  all — and  if  you  won’t  speak  to  him,  and  break  off  the 
engagement,  I  will,  and  this  very  night,  too  ! 

( seats  herself  in  chair  by  table) 
Grandfather,  (aside)  Hillo  !  She’s  down  upon  poor  Ned 
again.  The  young  rascal !  What’s  he  been  up  to  this  time1? 

(turns  his  chair ,  listens  eagerly  to  conversation) 
Jehu,  (mildly  deprecatingly)  Well,  but,  my  dear,  don’t  let 
us  be  in  a  hurry.  Let’s  think  it  over.  Poor  Ned!  He  a 
been  unfortunate  lately. 

Mrs.  P.  Unfortunate  !  Unsteady,  you  mean  !  To  think 
of  all  that  nice  property  his  uncle  left  him,  the  Grange,  and 
the  land,  and  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  in  money  besides  ; 
and  now  he’s  been  and  gambled  and  squandered  it  all  away, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  he  won’t  have  a  penny  to  bless 
himself  with !  . 

Jehu.  Don’t  be  too  hard  upon  him.  Poor  Kitty  !  they  ve 
been  engaged  all  these  years,  ever  since  they  were  children, 
as  you  may  say,  and  it  ’ud  break  her  heart  to  be  told  she 
must  give  him  up.  Give  him  another  chance. 

Mrs.  P.  Another  chance  !  That’s  what  you  said  last  time. 
No,  I’ve  quite  made  up  my  mind,  and  one  word’s  a3  good  as 
a  thousand.  That  engagement  shall  be  broken  oft  this  very 
i  night  before  I  go  to  bed. 

Jehu.  Well,  but  perhaps  it  ain’t  so  bad  as  we  think. 
There’s  no  doubt  old  Devenish  hid  a  lot  of  money  somewhere 
i  about  the  house,  if  it  could  only  be  found.  Why,  he  was 
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worth  thousands  and  thousands,  by  all  accounts  !  And  they 
could  never  find  anything  more  than  the  few  paltry  hundreds 
in  his  bureau  !  You  know  that  letter  the  old  fellow  gave  me 
last  Christmas  Eve,  on  his  deathbed  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Well? 

Jehu.  He  says  to  me  when  he  was  dying,  “Jehu,”  he 
says,  4  4 1  can’t  trust  these  lawyer  chaps,  but  I  can  trust  you. 
Yen  take  this  letter,  and  keep  it  for  five  years,  and  then 
give  it  to  Ned  ;  but  mind  you,  don’t  let  him  have  it  till  the 
five  years  are  up.” 

Mrs.  P.  Well? 

Jehu.  You  may  depend  that  letter  says  where  old 
Devenish’s  money  is  hid  ;  and  Ned  ’ll  be  a  rich  man  when 
he  opens  that  letter  on  Christmas  Eve  come  four  years. 

Mrs.  P.  But  the  fool  has  been  and  sold  the  Grange,  and 
everything  in  it,  to  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  if  old  Devenish’s 
hoard  should  be  found  now,  of  course  it  would  belong  to 
Mr.  Cornelius,  as  he’s  bought  the  property.  Ned  has  sold 
all  his  rights  in  the  place. 

Jehu.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how  the  law  ’ud  stand  upon 
that  point  ;  there  never  is  any  telling  how  the  law  stands 
upon  ticklish  points  like  that — it’s  a  sort  of  “heads  the 
lawyers  win,  tails  you  lose  ” — but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr. 
Cornelius  was  to  find  out  old  Devenish’s  hidden  money,  it 
’ud  belong  to  Ned,  as  he  was  left  residuary  legatee.  That’s 
my  opinion,  looking  at  it  as  a  straightforward  man  in  a 
straightforward  way. 

Mrs.  P.  Ah  !  but  that  ain’t  the  way  the  law  looks  at 
things.  Possession’s  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  law  ’ud  say  to  Mr.  Cornelius,  “You’ve 
found  the  money,  and  you  may  keep  it.”  And  quite  right, 
too — for  if  Ned  had  any  more  money  left  him  he’d  only 
fling  it  in  the  gutter  after  the  other.  And  Mr.  Cornelius  is 
a  rich  man,  and  has  got  lots  of  houses  and  property  besides 
the  Grange,  and  I  am  sure  he’s  very  fond  of  Kitty,  and  I 
believe  if  he  could  only  get  an  opportuuity,  and  pluck  up 
his  courage,  he’d  pop  the  question.  Oh,  I’ve  watched  him, 
and  I’m  sure  he’s  dying  with  love  for  our  Kitty  ! 

Grandfather.  Like  his  cheek  !  Let  me  catch  him  making 
love  to  Kitty,  (aside.) 

Mrs.  P.  And  I’m  sure  he’s  a  far  better  match  than  Ned 
Devenish  ! 

Grandfather.  You  don’t  know  nothing  about  it — you 
two.  Ned’s  all  right — he’s  all  right,  I  tell  you— you  let  him 
be  for  a  year  or  two,  d’ye  hear  ?  He’s  a  bit  wild,  and  all 
that,  but  there  ain’t  no  harm  in  him.  He’s  got  too  much 
nature  in  him,  that’s  all,  and  he’ll  get  all  that  took  out  of 
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him.  You  let  let  him  be — it’s  too  much  nature,  that’s  what 
it  is.  Why,  damme,  1  was  just  like  him  at  his  age  ;  he  !  he  ! 
he  !  the  young  rascal  ;  hunting,  racing,  betting,  drinking, 
fighting,  steeplechpsing,  any  mortal  spree  under  the  sun  ; 
larking  about  all  night  and  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Why,  my  old  father  used  to  lock  up  all  his  horses 
in  the  stable,  for  fear  I  should  take  ’em  out  and  ride  ’em 
to  death.  He  !  he  !  he  !  And  look  at  me  now  ! 

Mrs.  P.  I  wonder  you  ain’t  ashamed  of  yourself,  at  your 
time  of  life  ! 

Grandfather.  Ashamed  of  ntyself  !  What  have  I  got  to 
be  ashamed  of?  Ned’s  just  like  I  was  at  his  time  of  life. 
It’s  too  much  nature,  that’s  what  it  is.  He’ll  get  it  took  out 
of  him — you  let  him  be,  d’ye  hear  ?  The  young  rascal  ! 
He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Enter  from  door  R. ,  Benjy  Prettyjohn,  a  lout  of  eighteen. 

Benjy.  ( out  of  breath)  Oh,  mother  !  I  say,  what  do  you 
think  ?  Such  goings  on  I  There’s  Ned  Devenish— — 

s.p'  j™" 

Benjy.  ( breathless  ivith  laughter )  There’s  Ned  Devenish 
has  been  and  made  old  Robins  as  drunk  as  forty  owls,  at  the 
Red  Lion,  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  P.  and  \  9 

Jehu.  }Yes? 

Grandfather.  The  young  rascal !  He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Benjy.  And  Ned  got  Mother  Pipkin’s  old  blue  bonnet 
and  red  shawl  and  fastened  ’em  on  old  Robins,  and  took  him 
out  to  the  stableyard,  and  put  him  on  his  pony  behind- 
before,  with  his  face  towards  the  pony’s  tail ;  and  then  Ned 
got  a  man  to  hold  him  on,  and  led  him  up  the  High-street, 
and  all  the  people  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  boys 
running  behind  and  shouting  like  mad  ;  and  Old  Robins 
singing  Rule  Britannia  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  P.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  I  must  say.  (to  Jehu) 
That’s  your  future  son-in-law  S 

Jehu.  Poor  Kitty ! 

Grandfather.  The  young  dog  !  He  !  he  !  he  !  He’s  a 
chip  of  the  old  block  ! 

Benjy.  Yes,  and  I  say,  what  do  you  think  ?  The  night 
before  last  Ned  goes  to  the  police-station,  and  get3  larking 
about  with  two  bobbies.  He  sends  one  of  ’em  to  get  some 
drink,  and  while  he  was  gone  he  asks  the  other  bobby  to 
show  him  the  cells,  and  as  soon  as  he  opens  the  door  Ned 
shoves  him  inside  and  locks  him  in,  and  when  the  other 
bobby  comes  back  Ned  asks  him  to  show  him  the  cells  on 
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the  other  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  bobby  gets  the  door 
open,  in  Ned  shoves  him,  too,  and  locks  him  in,  and  so 
it’s  all  about  the  town  how  Ned  Devenish  locked  up  the 
bobbies  in  the  police-station  all  night ! 

Grandfather.  The  young  dog  !  He  !  he  !  he  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  Jehu  Prettyjohn,  what  do  you  say  now  to 
Ned  Devenish  as  a  husband  for  your  daughter  ?  (Enter  Kitty, 
door  l.)  Here  she  is  ;  now  will  you  speak  to  her  and  tell 
her  she  must  break- off  the  engagement,  or  shall  I  ? 

Kitty,  (aside)  Break  off  the  engagement !  Oh  what  has 
Ned  been  doing  ? 

Daring  this  convers  ition,  B enjy  and  Grandfather  are 
talking  over  Ned’s  doings ,  at  ill ?  fireplace ,  Benjy 
giving  a  glowing  description — Grandfather  delighted. 

Jehu.  I’ll  speak  to  her  myself,  (aside)  Poor  Kitty,  it’ll 
break  her  heart,  (to  Kitty)  Come  here,  my  girl.  I  want  to 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  talk  with  you.  There  now  !  sit  down 
here  !  (they  sit ,  Mrs.  Prettyjohn  standing  over  them) 

Jehu,  (taking  Kitty’s  hand  tenderly)  You  know,  my  girl, 
you  mustn’t  think  it  unkind,  what  I  am  going  to  say.  (aside) 
I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  her — she’ll  hate  me  for  it.  (to  heri 
Yes,  we’ve  always  been  chums,  you  and  I,  haven’t  we,  Kitty, 
since  you  used  to  come  down  in  the  hayfield  with  your  little 
white  pinner  and  blue  dress,  and  bring  daddy’s  dinner,  do 
you  remember  ? 

Kitty,  Oh  father,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  about  Ned  ?  Ha3  he 
got  into  any  trouble,  any  disgrace  ?  Tell  me  !  Tell  me  ! 

Grandfather.  Law  bless  you,  my  gal,  he’s  all  right,  never 
you  mind  what  they  tell  you.  He’s  all  right  ;  don’t  you 
listen  to  ’em.  You  stick  to  Ned.  You  stick  to  Ned,  my  gal. 
The  young  dog  ! 

Mrs.  P.  (to  Grandfather)  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Prettyjohn,  at  your  time  of  life. 

Grandfather.  No  I  ain’t,  not  a  bit.  I’m  proud  of  my¬ 
self,  and  I’m  proud  of  Ned.  And  you  stick  to  him,  Kit, 
my  lass. 

Mrs.  P.  No  she  shan’t.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  and  I’ll 
carry  it  out  too.  Kitty,  remember,  after  this  night,  you  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Ned  Devenish.  He’s  a  good  /or-nothing, 

gambling,  lazy,  drunken - 

(Grandfather  growls  and  scowls  disapproval) 

Kitty.  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  (rising) 

Jehu,  (to  Mrs.  Prettyjohn)  Hold  your  tongue,  Susan 
—do  you  want  to  break  her  heart  ?  I’ll  tell  her.  Come  here, 
my  girl,  come  here  !  (very  slowly  and  steadily)  You  know, 
Kitty,  your  mother  and  1  have  been  talking  things  over  a 
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little  the  last  few  days  ;  and — and — we — want  to  see  you 
happy,  my  girl — that’s  all  we  care  for — because  you  know 
we’ve  seen  the  best  of  our  days — and  we’re  what  you  might 
call  going  down  the  hill  of  life,  ain’t  we?  But  you’re  just 
beginning  life,  Kitty,  and  you  have  got  all  your  best  days  to 
look  forward  to — and  life  ain’t  so  easy,  my  girl,  as  young 
folks  think  it — life’s  very  hard  sometimes— and  there’s  no  life 
so  hard,  Kitty,  as  a  woman’s  that’s  tied  to  a  careless  vagabond 
of  a  husband.  That’s  the  hardest  life  of  all,  Kitty.  It’s 
different  with  a  man  ;  no  matter  how  bad  a  wife  he  may  get, 
he’s  got  other  duties  and  cares  away  from  his  home,  and  he 
can  bear  up  against  a  bad  helpmate.  But  there's  no  help  for 
a  woman  ;  if  the  man  goes  wrong,  she’s  bound  to  be  dragged 
down  along  with  him — no  matter  how  she  may  struggle,  and 
slave,  and  work  to  keep  things  straight  and  comfortable, 
down  she  must  go — down,  down,  down,  as  far  as  he  likes  to 
drag  her. 

Kitty,  {sobbing)  Don’t  be  too  hard  upon  Ned,  father.  I’m 
— I’m — I’m  sure — he— t-t-tries  to  be  better — it’s— it’s— only 
his  thoughtlessness  ;  he — he — m-m-means  well,  I’m  sure. 

Grandfather.  He’s  all  right — he’s  all  right — it’s  too  much 
nature,  that’s  what  it  is.  He’s  all  right,  ain’t  he,  Benjy  ? 

Benjy.  Yes,  he’s  all  right — Ned’s  all  right. 

Kitty.  And  he  promises  he’ll  reform,  and  be  quite  steady, 
and  respectable,  when  we  are  married, 

Jehu.  Ah  !  don’t  you  trust  to  that,  Kitty.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that  if  a  man  doesn’t  care  enough  for  a  girl 
to  reform  his  bad  habits  before  marriage,  it's  a  poor  chance 
he’ll  reform  ’em  afterwards. 

Kitty.  But  father — you — you  —  don’t  want  me  to  give  Ned 
up  after  all  these  years — and  he  is  so  fond  of  me— it  would 
break  his  heart, 

Mrs.  P.  Rubbish  !  There’s  plenty  of  men  in  the  parish  ’ll 
love  you  twenty  times  better,  and  men  too  that  know  how  to 
keep  money  when  they’ve  got  it,  and  don’t  go  and  fling  it  in 
the  gutter. 

Jehu.  Hold  your  tongue,  Susan.  Kitty,  my  child,  you 
must  choose  for  yourself, — if  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  have  Ned  Devenish,  you’ll  be  your  own  mistress  in  a  few 
years,  and  I  can’t  put  a  stop  to  it.  It’s  for  your  own  sake, 
my  girl,  not  for  ours.  But,  Kitty,  you  don’t  want  to  brirg 
down  your  father’s  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  do 
you  ?  And  that’s  what  you  would  do  if  I  was  to  see  my  Kitty 
married  to  a  careless,  good-for-nothing,  drunken  scamp, — you 
would  break  our  hearts,  that’s  all - 

Kitty,  (flinging  her  aims  round  his  neck )  Oh  father,  father* 
don’t  talk  like  that.  Tell  me  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
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Grandfather.  You  stick  to  Ned,  my  wench,  }tou  stick  to 
Ned - 

Kitty.  Tell  me,  father — I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  you. 
I  will  do  what  you  think  is  best. 

Jehu.  Well,  my  girl,  you  ask  my  advice  and  I’ll  give  it 
you.  Ned  is  very  fond  of  you,  and  you  are  very  fond  of  him 
— we’re  all  fond  of  him  ;  scamp  as  he  is,  w©  can't  help  liking 
him - 

Grandfather.  The  young  rascal ! 

Kitty.  Oh,  yes,  his  heart  is  gold—— 

Mrs.  P .  But  his  pockets  ain’t - 

Jehu.  ( continuing )  I’d  do  anything  for  Ned,  and  we’ve 
always  looked  forward  to  the  match.  You  know  we  have. 
But  just  at  the  very  time  when  we  might  have  expected  him 
to  be  a  little  prudent  and  saving,  lie  breaks  out  as  wild  as  a 
colt,  and  gambles  and  spends,  and  races  his  money  away  till 
he  has  scarcely  got  a  penny  piece  left.  He’s  a  ruined  man, 
Kitty,  and  his  wife  will  be  a  drudge  and  a  pauper.  And  if 
you’re  a  brave,  sensible  girl  you’ll  bear  a  little  pain  now  and 
throw  him  off.  It’s  better  to  have  a  heartache  for  an  hour 
now,  my  girl,  than  to  have  it  all  your  life  afterwards - 

Kitty.  Oh,  father,  must  I  give  him  up — must  I — must  I  ? 

Jehu.  You  must,  Kitty— you  must.  Say  you’ll  break  it 
off  the  next  time  you  see  him.  Promise  your  mother  and  me 
you’ll  give  him  up. 

Kitty.  Father  I  promise  you— the  next  time  I  see  Ned, 
I’ll  break  off  our  engagement,  I  promise  you.  Honour  bright, 
I  will  ! 

Ned’s  voice  heard  outside  sinqivg  u Hearts  of  Oak.”  Jeiiu 
Prettyjohn  beckons  Ben jy  and  Mrs.  Prettyjohn  to 
come  away  and  leave  them  alone.  Benjy  taps  Grand¬ 
father  on  shoulder — old  man  icon1 1  stir  from  his  chimney  - 
corner. — Jehu  ushers  Mrs.  Prettyjohn  and  Benjy  out 
at  door  at  l. 

Mrs.  P.  (as  she  is  qoing  out  of  the  door ,  to  Kitty)  Remember 
your  promise,  Kitty— don’t  break  your  word. 

Jehu.  No  need  to  remind  my  Kitty  of  what  she  has 
promised. 

(Exit  Benjy,  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  and  Jehu,  door  l.) 

Kitty,  (to  herself).  So  soon  !  to  break  it  off  so  soon  !  This 
very  night  !  Oh,  poor  Ned  !  How  shall  I  tell  him  1 

'Enter  Ned,  at  door  back. 

Ned.  (singing)  “Steady,  boys,  steady— W®  always  are 
ready.”  (to  Grandfather)  Well,  old  hearty,  how  goes  it  ? 
(to  Kitty)  Puss  !  Puss  ! 
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Grandfather.  Ye  young  dog,  you  !  I  be  a  good  mind  to 
lay  my  stick  across  your  back,  I  be.  ( shakes  his  stick  at  him) 

Ned  stands  looking  at  Kitty  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  rush 
up  to  him.  Kitty  glav.ces  at  him  and  stands  silent  with 
averted  eyes. 

Ned.  ( holds  out  his  arms.  Tenderly)  Kit  I  Kit  !  ( louder) 
Kit !  Pussy  !  Pussy  1 

Gradfather.  Kit,  don’t  you  hear  ?  Here’s  Ned!  What’s 
the  matter  with  the  wench  ? 

Ned  goes  insinuatingly  up  to  Kitty,  puts  his  arm  round 
her  ivaist. 

Ned.  You  vixen  !  I’ll  lead  you  a  dance  for  this  !  I’ll 
kiss  every  girl  in  the  parish  between  this  and  Sunday  night* 

She  turns  away  from  him  ;  he  offers  to  kiss  her.  She 
resists ,  and  runs  away  across  the  stage. 

Ned.  Why  Kit,  what’s  the  matter  ?  Look  here,  ( pulling 
parcel  from  his  pocket)  I’ve  brought  you  a  new  ribbon. 
( opens  parcel ,  discovers  a  blue  ribbon)  There  !  Now  let  me 
fasien  it  round  your  neck.  When  you’re  my  wife,  Kit,  you 
shall  be  the  sweetest,  smartest,  piettiest,  happiest  little 
wife  in  the  land  !  Oh,  I  mean  it !  You  shall !  I’ll  dress 
you  like  a  queen,  (he  offers  to  put  it  round  her  neck,  she 
pushes  his  hand  away.)  (yearningly.)  Now,  look  here,  if 
you  don’t  take  it,  I’ll  go  and  give  it  to  Sally  Waterman  ; 
she’ll  take  it  !  She  is  in  a  consumption  ’cause  I  won’t  have 
anything  to  say  to  her  !  She’d  eat  me  if  I’d  let  her. 

Kitty.  I  must  not  take  it.  Don’t  ask  me,  Ned. 

Ned.  Why  what’s  the  matter  ?  (somewhat  alarmed.) 

Kitty  (aside).  Oh,  how  shall  I  tell  him?  (to  him)  Ned, 
Ned,  oh,  Ned — I— I — know — you’ll  hate* -me— when  I  tell 
you. 

Ned.  Hate  you  ?  What  for  ?  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Kitty.  Our  engagement  is  broken  off.  Oh,  Ned,  forgive 
me;  I  can’t  help  it.  I  promised - 

Ned.  This  is  your  old  mother  again  !  (aside)  I  wonder 
what  old  women  were  made  for  ?  I  can’t  see  the  use  of  ’em. 
I  wish  the  law  would  abolish  ’em,  or  put  a  stiff  tax  on  ’  em. 

Kitty.  Forgive  me,  Ned.  You  know  I  can’t  help  it.  I 
promised  my  father  I  would  break  it  off  the  next  time  I  saw 
you.  Forgive  me. 

Ned.  Forgive  you  ?  Why,  Kit,  you  know  you  don’t 
mean  it. 

Grandfather.  No,  she  don’t  mean  it. 

Kitty.  Indeed  I  do.  Oh,  Ned,  it’ll  break  my  heart  t<? 
do  it,  but  I  must,  I  must. 
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N-ep.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Why,  Pussy  (taking  her  hands 
in  hisy  swinging  them  gaily)  you’ve  been  my  little  wife 
ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  Don’t  you  remember 
we  used  to  keep  house  together,  under  the  old  elm  tree, 
in  the  rickyard?  And  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  let 
anybody  step  between  us  after  all  these  years]  No,  you’re 
my  wife,  Kit,  and  I’ll  stick  to  you  till  death  do  us  part. 

Kittv.  No,  Ned, — our  engagement  is  at  an  end.  Oh,  Ned, 
— go  away — go  away— don’t  make  it  harder  for  me  than  it  is. 

Grandfather  all  the  while  expresses  his  rage  and  disap¬ 
probation, 

Ned.  You  monkey!  I’ll  pay  you  out  for  this  !  I’m  hanged 
if  I  don’t  go  and  marry  Sally  Waterman  to-morrow  morning 
if  you  don’t  put  your  arms  around  me  this  very  mome  it  and 
make  it  up.  This  is  all  your  old  mother’s  doings  —I  know 
her. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  it’s  all  Mother  Prettyjohn. 

Kitty.  Indeed  I  mean  it,  Ned — I’ve  promised  father  to 
give  you  up  this  very  night  and  for  ever— I  mean  it — Mr. 
Devenish,  I  ask  you  to  leave  me. 

Ned.  You’ll  put  me  into  such  a  temper  directly,  you  know, 
there’ll  be  no  getting  me  out  of  it,  Kit,  you  hussy,  you 
vixen,  you  little  puss,  you  know  you  don’t  mean  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Kitty.  ( stately )  Mr.  Devenish,  I  beg  you  to  leave  mew 
You  and  I  are  nothing  to  each  other,  (breaks  down)  Oh,  Ned, 
don’t  you  see  it’s  breaking  my  heart  ?  You  are  cruel  to  tempt 
me  s  o — wh — wh — en  you  kn — kn — know  how  m — m — mu  h 
I  love  you - 

Ned.  (springs  to  her ,  clasps  her  round  the  waist ;  drops  ribbon 
on  the  floor  in  this  scene)  Kit !  Kit !  Kit  !  Say  the  word 
and  I’ll  run  away  with  you  to-night  and  we’ll  be  married  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Why,  what  does  it  matter  about  the  past  ? 
I  know  I’ve  been  a  good-for-nothing  rascal  and  spent  all  my 
money,  but  what  of  that  ?  I’ll  make  a  fresh  start — I  will, 
honour  bright, — I’ll  begin  to-morrow  morning,  only  say  the 
word.  You  can  trust  me.  Say  you’ll  met  me  at  twelve  o’clock 
to-night  at  the  old  stile — and  to-morrow  at  this  time  we’ll  be 
man  and  wife.  Kit !  Kit  !  Kit  (coaxes)  Why,  my  little 
Kitty!  You  sly  old  puss!  You  sly  old  puss!  You  know 
you’ll  come — you  know  you  mean  to  run  away  with  me 
and  marry  me- -ye  wicked  little  devil,  I  can  see  it  in  your 
eye.  (winks  at  her) 

Kitty.  Don’t,  Ned,  don’t.  Leave  me— go  away. 

Ned.  Ye  tarnation  little  hussy, — ye  know  you’ll  meet  mo 
'—ye  know  you’d  never  be  happy  with  anybody  but  your  old 
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Ned, — gay  (i  yes,”  and  I  don’t  care  if  fifty  thousand  mothers 
gay  “  no.” 

Enter  Mrs.  Pretty  john,  door  h. 

Mrs.  P.  But  you’ll  care  if  I  say  “no,”  Mr.  Devenish. 
(to  Kitty)  Kitty,  how  dare  you,  after  your  promise  to  your 
father  and  me?  (very  energetically)  Mr.  Devenish;  I  command 
you  to  leave  this  house,  and  never  to  put  your  foot  inside  the 
door  again. 

Ned  (chaffingly).  Now,  take  care,  mother — you’ll  break  a 
blood  vessel  some  of  these  days — take  care  of  yourself  for  my 
sake.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  you  I  should  never 
forgive  myself. 

Mrs.  P.  Kitty,  that  man  won’t  leave  the  house  at  my 
bidding — perhaps  he  will  at  yours.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
your  promise  to  your  father,  and  order  him  out  of  the  house. 

Kitty,  (appealingly)  Oh,  mother. 

Mrs.  P.  Order  him  out  of  the  house. 

Ned.  Now,  do  take  care,  mother. — if  you  were  to  bring  on  a 
fit  of  apoplexy — I  don’t  believe  we  should  ever  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  you. 

Mrs.  P.  Kitty,  do  you  hear  ?  or  shall  I  call  your  father  to 
turn  him  out  ? 

Kitty  (drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  very  firm'y) 
Mr.  Devenish,  I  ask  you,  for  my  sake,  to  leave  the  house. 
I  have  promised  my  father  our  engagement  shall  be  broken 
off  to  night,  and  I  will  die — I  will  die  before  I  break  my 
word.  You  and  I  are  henceforth  nothing  to  each  other.  I 
mean  it. 

Ned.  No  you  don’t  mean  it,  Kit. 

Kitty.  I  do.  Good-bye. 

Ned.  No,  no,  you  can’t  mean  it.  Pussy,  Pussy,  Pussy,  will 
you  kill  me  ? 

Kitty,  (waving  him  away  and  turning  Grandfather,  who 
expresses  great  vexation  at  her  behaviour)  Gcod-bye,  Mr. 
Devenish — I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 

Ned.  (after  a  pause ,  with  great  emotion)  No  more  ?  Then 

God  forgive  you  Kitty, for  you  have  broken  my  heart,  and - - 

(buttoning  up  his  coat .  Exit  door  back) 

Grandfather,  (to  Kitty)  Oh,  you’ve  been  and  made  a 
pretty  mess  of  it  now — you’ve  been  and  blued  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  (shoivs  great  vexation) 

Mrs.  P.  There’s  a  good  girl — you’ve  got  your  mother’s 
own  spirit.  Cheer  up  !  cheer  up  !  we’ll  soon  get  you  a  hus¬ 
band  fifty  times  better  than  Ned  Devenish.  Cheer  up  ! 
(takes  Kitty  to  chair — Kitty  sits,  sobs — her  eyes  happen  to 
catch  the  blue  ribbon  Ned  has  dropped .  She  rushes  to  it,  picks 
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it  up ,  covers  it  with  kisses,  and  ties  it  round  her  neck.  Grand¬ 
father  is  meantime  expressing  great  vexation) 

Grandfather.  She’s  been  and  done  it  now  !  She’s  been 
and  blued  the  whole  business. 

Mrs.  P.  Ah,  that’s  foolish,  Kitty.  I  should  throw  that 
nasty  bit  of  blue  ribbon  away. 

Kitty,  Never,  mother,  never  ;  I  love  it,  and  I  love  Ned, 
and  I  will  keep  it  till  I  die  ! 

Enter  Mr.  Cornelius,  a  man  of  about  fifty ,  very  grave ,  staid, 
door  at  back. 

Mr.  Cornelius.  ( formal ,  pedantic )  Good  evening  Mrs. 
Prettyjohn,  good  evening,  Miss  Pretty john.  I  fear  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  intrude  at  an  unwelcome  moment.  ( noticing 
Kitty’s  evident  recent  discomposure) 

Mrs.  P.  ( graciously  going  up  to  door — shaking  hands  ivith 
him ,  cordially  taking  his  hat)  Oh,  not  at  all, not  at  all,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nelius — I  am  sure  we’re  always  glad  to  see  a  near  neighbour 
like  you.  Do  come  in. 

Cornelius  puts  his  hat  on  the  chair  next  to  Grand¬ 
father.  Grandfather  savagely  knocks  it  off  with  his 
stick . 

Cornelius,  (advancing  doivn  stage ,  sees  Grandfather) 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Prettyjohn  ;  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  health  as  the  advancing 
infirmities  of  age  will  allow  of. 

Offers  to  shake  hands.  Kitty  is  creeping  away ,  door  L. ; 
her  mother  intercepts  her  and  brings  her  back. 

Grandfather,  (very  surly ,  without  noticing  Cornelius’s 
hand)  Oh,  I’m  all  right. 

(turns  round ,  smokes  up  chimney) 

Cornelius,  (turning  to  Kitty)  And  Miss  Prettyjohn  is,  I 
would  fain  trust,  in  her  ordinary  condition  of  salubrious 
well-being.  (shakes  hands  with  Kitty) 

Grandfather,  (turning  round ,  very  surly)  Oh,  she’s  all 
right. 

Kitty  takes  Cornelius’s  hand  and  murmurs  she  is  very 
well. 

Mrs.  P.  We’re  all  very  well,  thank  you — Kitty  is  a  little 
bit  down-spirited  to-nighfc,  but  it  will  soon  pass  off,  I  think. 
I  will  leave  her  in  your  company  for  a  little  while — I’m  sure 
if  anybody  can  restore  her,  you  can,  for  you  have  always 
such  good  spirits.  (with  a  significant  glance  at  Kitty.) 

Mr.  Cornelius  Ah,  yes,  I  think  I  may  congratulate 
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myself  upon  possessing,  in  an  unusual  measure,  a  calm  and 
equable  flow  of-- — 

Grandfather.  ( growls )  Rubbish  ! 

Mr.  Cornelius.  Of — ahem — spirits.  But  I  fear— 
my  presence  here  at  this  moment  is  somewhat  inoppor¬ 
tune — 

Grandfather,  Why  don’t  you  be  off  then  ? 

(Cornelius  turns  round  rather  surprised) 

Mrs.  P.  Oh  don’t  take  any  notice  of  him— (in  an  under - 
tone) — he’s  quite  in  his  dotage — we  never  listen  to  him. 

(i taps  her  forehead  significantly) 

Grandfather.  No  I  ain’t,  Mother  Prettyjohn — no  I 
ain’t. 

Mrs.  P.  Kitty,  my  dear,  you’ll  get  Mr.  Cornelius  a  glass 
of  your  cowslip  wine,  (to  Mr.  Cornelius)  Her  own  cowslip 
wine — she  made  it  herself,  Mr.  Cornelius — oh,  you’ve  no  idea 
what  a  treasure  I  find  her  in  the  house. 

Kitty  goes  to  cupboard ,  fetches  wine ,  glasr.es ,  dx. 
Cornelius  sits  at  table.  Mrs.  Prettyjohn  goes  to 
Grandfather,  tries  to  get  him  out  of  the  room  so  as  to 
leave  Kitty  and  Cornelius  alone. 

Grandfather,  (shaking  her  off )  Shan’t,  Mother  Pretty¬ 
john,  shan’t.  I’m  going  to  stay  here  to  see  fair  play. 

Mrs.  P.  (i desisting ,  going  to  Cornelius)  Don’t  take  any 
notice  of  him — we  never  do — his  mind’s  quite  gone — poor 
old  man.  (to  Kitty)  Pour  out  Mr.  Cornelius  a  glass,  my 
dear,  (to  Cornelius)  Her  own  cowslip  wine — made  it  herself 
— all  herself,  I  assure  you. 

(Exit  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  l.) 

Grandfather.  Pour  out  a  glass,  Kit,  my  wench. 

(Kitty  takes  bottle  to  Grandfather) 

Cornelius,  (drinking)  Delicious,  indeed.  This  wine  has 
to  me,  Miss  Prettyjohn,  I  may  say  a  very  rare  and  additional 
fragrance  beyond  what  it  would  possess  as  a  mere  beverage 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst — I  mean  the 
charm  which  it  derives  from  the  contact  and  manipulation  of 
your  fair  fingers. 

Grandfather.  Humbug  !  ( drinks ) 

Kitty.  I’m  glad  you  like  it.  Pray  take  another  glass. 

Goes  to  Grandfather,  tries  to  take  the  bottle  from  him — 
he  won't  give  it  up.  Kitty  goes  to  cupboard .  takes 
another  bottle  out. 

Cornelius.  No  more,  I  thank  you.  I  like  my  moderation 
to  be  known  unto  all  men.  (pauses)  I  came  here  this  evening 
on  two  errands  I  may  say — the  one  has  reference  to  yourself 
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alone.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  moments’  private  con¬ 
versation  with  you.  (glances  at  Grandfather) 

Kitty.  Oh,  never  mind  grandfather.  Anything  you  have 
to  say  to  me  may  be  said  in  his  presence.  Pray  take  no  notice 
of  his  being  here. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  never  mind  me—  spit  it  out. 
Cornelius.  But  this  is  business  of  such  a  confidential,  and 
I  may  say,  delicate  character,  that  I  hardly  dare  venture  to 
hint  at  it  before  a  third  person. 

Kitty.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cornelius,  I  have  no  secrets  from  my 
grandfather.  Pray  proceed. 

Cornelius.  I  have  your  permission  then,  (pauses)  I  may 
possibly,  Miss  Prettyjohn,  appear  to  a  young  and  prepossess¬ 
ing  lady  like  yourself,  to  be  getting  somewhat  old - 

Grandfather.  Yes,  you  are  old — and  damned  ugly  into 
the  bargain.  ( drinks ) 

Kitty.  Grandfather,  pray  be  quiet  and  allow  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nelius  to  go  on.  (to  Cornelius)  Pray  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Cornelius.  I  say,  I  may  possibly,  to  a  young  lady  of  your 
age  and  accomplishments,  appear  in  somewhat  of  an  elderly, 

and  possibly  a  disagreeable  aspect - 

Grandfather.  Bight  you  are  !  Fire  away  !  Go  it !  (drinks) 
Kitty,  (appealingly)  Grandfather  !  Grandfather  ! 
Cornelius.  But  though  I  have  not  the  adventitious  and 
fleeting  attractions  of  youth  and  adolescence,  yet  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  endowed  with  the  more  solid  and  lasting  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  sound  and  well-seasoned  maturity — 

Grandfather.  Bubbish  !  Bubbish  ! 

Cornelius.  To  which  I  may  add  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  well  assured  competency  ! — 

Grandfather.  Humbug  !  Humbug  ! 

Cornelius.  Taking  all  of  which  into  consideration,  I  am 
emboldened,  Miss  Prettyjohn— 

Grandfather.  Shut  up. 

Cornelius.  Taking  all  of  which  into  consideration,  I  say, 

I  am  emboldened  to - 

Grandfather.  Shut  up. 

Cornelius.  Emboldened  to—to — to — to  postpone  what  I 
had  to  say  to  you  upon  this  most  delicate  subject  until  I 
find  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 

Kitty.  Oh,  thank  you — I  mean — yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
best - 

Cornelius.  I  feel  so  too.  I  had  another  errand  which  I 
had  almost  forgotten - 

Enter  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  door  l. 

Mrs,  P,  I  hope,  Kitty,  you  have  done  your  best  to  enter 
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tain  Mr.  Cornelius.  Did  you  give  him  the  right  cowslip  wine  ? 
I  hope  you  didn’t  make  a  mistake — your  own  cowslip  wine — 
your  own  making,  dear  % 

Kitty.  ( absorbed  fivretched^issinglier  blue  ribbon) Yes; mother. 

Mrs.  Prettyjohn  suddenly  sees  Grandfather  drinking 
the  wine — rushes  up  to  him — seizes  bottle ,  tries  to  take  it 
away  from  him  ;  he  resists  and  succeeds  in  keeping  it. 

Kitty.  Oh  my  heart  will  break  !  Poor  Ned  !  I  must  go 
and  have  my  cry  out  or  it  will  kill  me. 

Bursts  into  tears ,  kisses  ribbon  and  exit  l.  ,  while  Mrs. 
Prettyjohn  is  quarrelling  with  Grandfather. 

Mrs.  P.  What  !  that  naughty  Kitty  gone  !  I  don’t  call 
that  nice  behaviour  at  all  !  But  you  must  forgive  her  !  (to 
Cornelius)  She  isn’t  quite  herself  to-night,  but  she’ll  be 
better  in  a  few  days.  I’ll  answer  for  her. 

Cornelius.  Ah  !  doubtless  !  I  guessed  she  was  somewhat 
perturbed  to-nigh.  As  you  say,  it  is  merely  temporary.  But 
I  am  forgetting  part  of  my  errand.  I  came  here  thinking  I 
might  possibly  meet  with  Mr.  Edward  Devenish  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Devenish  !  Oh,  don’t  mention  his  name  here,  if 
you  please  !  We  never  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him  !  We’ve  forbidden  him  the  house,  and  so  I  think 
have  all  other  respectable  people. 

Cornelius.  Ah  !  I  fear  he  has  irretrievably  disgraced 
himself. 

Grandfather.  It’s  a  lie  !  Ned’s  worth  twenty  stuffed 
images  like  you  !  He’s  a  man,  Ned  is  ! 

Mrs.  Prettyjohn  motions  Cornelius  to  take  no  notice  of 
Grandfather,  taps  her  forehead. 

Cornelius.  I  had  some  little  business  with  him,  but  it  can 
wait  until  I  happen  to  meet  him. 

Mrs.  P.  (aside)  Can  he  have  found  out  old  Devenish’s 
money  ? 

Cornelius.  I  wonder  where  he  is  at  present  residing.  I  fear 
he  has  no  settled  domicile  since  I  became  the  purchaser  of 
his  uncle’s  property. 

Mrs.  P.  I  daresay  he’s  loafing  about  at  some  low  public- 
house  or  the  other.  The  fact  is  (whispers  Cornelius)  we 
should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  get  him  to  leave  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  You  know,  Mr.  Cornelius,  there  was  some  years 
ago  a  sort  of  childish  attachment  between  him  and  our  Kitty 
— a  mere  girl  and  boy  love.  Jehu  and  I  pretty  quickly  put  a 
stop  to  it,  I  can  assure  you.  Oh,  I  assure  you  we  find  him 
most  annoying  !  We  have  had  to  order  him  off  the  premises 
scores  of  times.  Now,  if  we  could  get  him  to  leave  the 
country,  or  if  he’d  only  go  and  steal  something  or  forge 
somebody’s  name,  or  assault  somebody  and  get  himself  put 
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into  gaol — he’d  be  quite  safe  then,  and  Kitty  wouldn’t  care 
about  him  any  longer,  do  you  see  ? 

Cornelius.  Perfectly ;  I  comprehend  the  situat  on  precisely, 

Mrs.  P.  It’s  a  great  blessing  that  his  uncle  wasn’t  so  well 
off  when  he  died  as  everybody  in  the  parish  thought.  For 
he’d  soon  have  spent  it  all,  if  it  had  been  £50,000.  Folks 
do  say  as  old  Devenish  hid  away  a  lot  of  money  somewhere 
in  the  Grange,  if  it  could  only  be  found.  I  daresay  you’ve 
heard  the  tales. 

Cornelius,  (aside)  Is  it  possible  she  guesses  that  I  have 
found  the  money  ?  ( aloud  to  her)  I  have  heard  some  idle 
rumours  floating  about,  but  I  make  it  a  habit  to  give  very 
little  heed  to  village  gossip. 

Mrs.  P.  But  I  should  keep  a  good  look  about  the  premises 
if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Cornelius.  Old  Devenish  was  a  very 
queer  old  man — he’d  never  trust  his  money  in  the  bank — 
said  he  wasn’t  such  a  fool, when  nobody  could  tell  how  soon  it 
might  break.  So  he  used  to  keep  it  all  in  sovereigns,  and 
hide  it  in  the  house  when  nobody  was  about,  and  folks  do 
say  there’s  a  nice  big  heap  of  sovereigns  hid  away  somewhere 
about  the  Grange,  if  anybody  only  knew  where  to  put  their 
fingers  on  them. 

Cornelius.  Possibly,  possibly,  but  until  somebody  does 
know  where  to  put  his  fingers  upon  them,  the  question  is 
hardly  worth  our  discussion. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  Ned  Devenish  ain’t  got 
them,  for,  if  he  had,  he’d  only  hang  about,  and  annoy  us, 
and  keep  our  Kitty  from  making  a  better  match.  ( goes  up 
stage  and  tries  to  take  bottle  from  Grandfather,  who  resists) 

Cornelius,  (aside)  Keep  our  Kitty  from  making  a  better 
match  !  Then,  if  I  refund  this  money  to  that  young  pro¬ 
digal,  I  subject  these  good  folks  to  his  annoyance,  and, 
perhaps,  hinder  Miss  Prettyjohn  from  making — ahem — a 
better  match.  I’ll  think  it  over  again  !  I’ll  think  it  over 
again  !  (aloud  to  Mrs.  Prettyjohn)  My  business  with  Mr. 
Fdward  Devenish  was  of  no  importance — I  shall  doubtless 
meet  w7ith  him.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very 
good  evening. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  must  you  be  going  so  soon  ?  I  thought  you’d 
stay  and  take  supper  with  us. 

Cornelius.  I  fear  my  somewhat  pressing  engagements 
will  preclude  my  having  that  honour. 

Mrs.  P.  Wait  a  moment !  I  am  sure  my  husband  and 
daughter  would  like  to  see  you  before  you  go.  (Exit  l.) 

Cornelius,  (aside)  I  fairly  bought  the  property  without 
reservation  of  any  kind — the  money  was  found  by  me,  in 
my  own  house,  and  -who  can  say  that  it  doesn’t  legally 
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belong  to  me  ?  Besides,  it’s  all  in  sovereigns,  and  who  can 
possibly  know  that  I  have  discovered  it  ? 

Enter  l.,  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  Jehu,  and  Kitty.  Jehu  and 
Cornelius  shake  hands  and  greet 

Mrs.  P.  We  are  so  sorry  you  can’t  stay  to  supper  with  us. 
Take  another  glass  of  cowslip  wine  before  you  go.  Kitty, 
my  dear,  give  Mr.  Cornelius  another  glass  of  your  cowslip 
wine—  her  own  making,  Mr.  Cornelius,  made  it  herself, 
every  drop  of  it,  dear  child. 

Cornelius.  No  more,  I  thank  you,  no  more. 

Men  shouting  outside — “  Three  cheers  for  Ned  Devcnish — 
Hurrah.  ” 

Enter  Benjy,  door  back . 

Benjy.  (in  great  excitement)  He’s  been  and  ’listed — he’s 
been  and  ’listed — he’s  been  and  ’listed. 

Kitty.  Who  ?  ( shows  much  agitation) 

Mrs.  P.  Precious  good  job  too  !  (cheering  outside) 

Grandfather.  The  gallows  young  dog  !  Where  is  he  ? 

Benjy.  He’s  been  and  ’listed  !  (sings  it  in  a  silly  manner) 
— And  I’m  going  too — you’ll  let  me  go,  won’t  you,  dad  ? 

(to  Jehu) 

Jehu.  Whatever  nonsense  has  got  into  your  head,  my 
boy  ?  (to  Benjy) 

Mrs.  P.  Don’t  you  be  a  fool,  Benjy. 

Benjy.  I  can’t  help  it.  I  should  like  to  go  along  with 
Ned  and  be  a  soldier. 

Grandfather,  (critically)  I  don’t  think  you’d  make  much 
of  a  soldier,  Benjy. 

Cheering  outside ,  ‘  ‘  Three  cheers  for  Ned “  For  lie's  a 
jolly  good  fellow .” 

Ned.  (outside)  There,  my  boys- -go  and  drink  my  health  — 
it’s  the  last  time. 

Enter  Ned  at  door  back  very  animated.  He  has  a  recruiting 
ribbon  on  his  cap. 

Ned.  (singing)  “  Come,  cheer  up  my  lads,  ’tis  to  glory  w?e 
steer,  The  right  more  than  all  to  an  Englishman  dear.”  I’ve 
come  to  say  good-bye  to  you  all.  I’ve  taken  the  Queen’s 
shilling,  and  I’m  going  to  fight  for  old  England.  I’m  going 
to  show  her  enemies  across  the  seas  what  stuff  English  lads 
are  made  of. 

Grandfather.  That’s  right,  Neddy  !  That’s  right.  Let 
'em  have  it !  Let  ’em  have  it  ! 

Ned.  I  couldn’t  go  away  without  giving  you  all  something 
to  remember  me  by.  Here,  old  hearty,  here’s  a  pound  of 
baccy  for  you,  it’s  the  right  sort — smoke  it  and  think  of 
Ned  Devenish  when  he’s  far  away,  (to  Jeiiu  Prettyjohn) 
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Mr.  Pretty)  ohn,  if  you’ll  accept  my  gun,  EVe  1  elt  it  with 
Mrs.  Pipkin,  and  she’ll  give  it  to  you.  {to  Benjy)  Benjy, 
my  lad,  you  know  my  seal  waistcoat  and  the  death’s  head 
meerschaum  that  has  taken  me  such  a  time  to  colour  it, — 
F:ey  re  yours, — ask  Mrs.  Pipkin  for  ’em.  (to  Mrs.  Pretty  - 
john)  Here,  Mother  Prettyjohn,  here’s  a  nice  warm  com¬ 
forter  for  you  to  keep  your  old  neck  warm  in  the  winter. 
You’ve  said  many  a  bad  word  against  poor  Ned  Devenish, 
and  I  daresay  you’d  give  him  a  hangman’s  rope  for  a  neck- 
comforter  if  you  had  your  way — but  this  ain’t  a  time  to  bring 
up  old  grudges — Forget  and  forgive,  forget  and  forgive. 
(turns  to  Kitty)  Pussy  !  Pussy  !  Pussy  ! 

Kitty.  Oh,  Ned ! 

Ned.  Here’s  my  mother’s  testament  for  you,  Pussy  ;  she 
gave  it  to  me  on  her  death-bed,  so  you  may  guess  what  it  is 
t)  me.  You’ll  forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  won’t  you  ? 

Kitty.  Never,  never,  Ned - 

Ned.  Forget  me,  Pussy — I’m  a  good-for-nothing  rascal,  and 
I  was  never  good  enough  to  black  your  shoes,  and — and — 
and — (much  affected) — damn  it,  I  ain’t  worth  thinking  about. 
Don’t  you  go  and  break  your  heart  about  me,  you  little  fool 
— do  you  hear?  I’m  only  good  to  go  and  stand  up  in  a 
line  and  get  shot  - -such  chaps  as  I — why  we  make  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  don’t  you  see?  Were  no  good  to 
ourselves,  or  to  anybody  else,  and  if  we  get  a  bullet 
through  us,  it  don’t  matter  a  tinker’s  curse  to  anybody, 
and  society  gets  rid  of  a  blackguard,  don’t  you  see,  so  wipe 
your  eyes,  you  little  fool,  (sees  blue  ribbon  round  her  neck)  I’ll 
take  a  bit  of  this  blue  ribbon  to  wear  along  with  my  colours. 
( takes  knife,  cuts  it  in  half,  ties  one  half  round  her  neck, 
fastens  the  other  round  his  cap)  You’ll  get  a  man  fifty  times 
more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am.  Here’s  Mr.  Cornelius,  he’ll 
make  you  happy  all  your  life,  and  I  should  only  have  made 
you  miserable,  and  brought  you  to  the  workhouse.  So 
thank  your  lucky  stars  you  are  rid  of  me.  And  now  good¬ 
bye  everybody.  I  haven’t  got  a  care  or  a  shilling  in  the  world. 
I’ve  spent  all  my  money,  and  I’ve  had  my  fun. 

Enter  Recruiting  Sergeant  at  back  door. 

Sergeant.  Time’s  up,  comrade,  we  must  be  on  the  movo. 
(Soldiers  march  past  at  back.  “  The  girl  I  left  behind  me .”) 

Kitty.  Oh,  Ned  !  Ned  !  don’t  go— don’t  go — you’ll  break 
my  heart. 

Grandfather.  Let  ’em  have  it,  Ned  ;  let  ’em  have  it. 

(Ned  goes  up  stage,  comes  back,  kisses  Kitty  in  her 
father's  arms  and  rushes  off  singing.  Exit  ivith  Re¬ 
cruiting  Sergeant.  Kitty  sivoons — tableau .) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  1 1. 

Chkistmas  Eve,  1878. 

Christmas  bells  ringing  as  curtain  rises . 

Scene  as  last. — The  room  decorated  with  holly  and  mistletoe  ; 

blazing  fire;  Kitty  discovered  standing  at  table  stirring 

mince-meat  in  large  pan.  Grandfather  seated  over  fire. 

Kitty.  Hark,  grandfather !  Didn't  you  hear  the  Christ¬ 
mas  bells  ringing  ? 

Grandfather.  ( somewhat  older  and  more  infirm  than  in 
last  act)  No,  my  wench.  I  begin  to  think  I  be  growing  a 
little  bit  deaf  sometimes.  I  ain’t  the  man  I  was  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  be  getting  old,  I  be.  Why,  what’s 
the  matter,  wench  ?  You’re  crying.  Come,  come,  cheer 
up,  cheer  up.  What  is  it  ? 

Kitty.  I  was  thinking  of  poor  Ned,  and  wondering  whether 
he  is  still  alive. 

Grandfather.  Alive  ?  God  bless  my  soul,  yes.  What’s 
put  that  into  your  head  now  ?  Oh,  aye,  Ned’s  alive — you 
mark  my  words  if  he  ain’t.  Ned’s  worth  a  good  many  dead 
’uns.  Aye,  aye,  he’s  alive. 

Kitty.  But  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since  he  went 
out  to  Africa — and  so  many  of  our  soldiers  have  perished  out 
on  that  dreadful  Gold  Coast.  The  climate’s  enough  to  poison 
any  one,  without  any  fighting.  And  if  there  was  any  fight¬ 
ing  I’m  sure  Ned  ’ud  be  in  the  very  front  of  it. 

Grandfather.  Aye,  aye,  that  he  would  ;  he’d  be  right  in 
the  front  of  it,  the  gallowTs  young  rascal  !  But  he  ain’J'  dead. 
Something  inside  of  me  tells  me  he  ain’t  dead. 

Kitty.  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  But  how  is  it  w**  have 
never  heard  a  word  about  him  ?  {comes  to  fireplace ,  kneels  at 
Grandfather’s  knee)  Oh,  grandfather,  it’s  breaking  my  heart. 
You  can’t  think  what  dreadful  dreams  I  get  o’  nights.  Only 
last  night  I  dreamt  I  went  out  to  Africa  after  him,  and  I 
asked  the  way  of  everybody  I  met,  and  they  told  me  I  must 
go  a  long  way  through  the  forest  to  where  the  fighting  wTas 
going  on,  and  I  went  the  way  I  was  told,  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  it  seemed,  and  at  last  I  came  to  a  tree, 
and  sat  down,  and  when  I  looked  round  there  was  poor  Ned 
lying  at  my  side  ( shudders )  bleeding  to  death.  A  bullet  had 
gone  right  through  his  heart — and  he  was  dead,  with  his  face 
turned  up  to  the  skies.  And  yet  he  could  speak  to  me,  and 
I  could  speak  to  him.  And  he  said  to  me.  “  Pussy,  Pussy, 
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won’t  you  bury  me  now  I’m  dead  ?  I  should  like  to  be  buried 
in  Old  England,  close  to  the  sycamore  in  the  churchyard.” 
And  then  I  took  the  body  up  and  dragged  it  along  with  me, 
and  tried  to  bury  it — and  I  was  so  afraid  lest  I  should  hurt 
poor  Ned — and  he  kept  on  saying  to  me,  “  Gently,  Pussy, 
gently,  hurts,  you  know.”  And  at  last  I  woke,  but  I  couldn’t 
get  the  dream  out  of  my  head,  and  I  keep  on  seeing  him 
lying  there,  my  poor  old  Ned,  my  brave  darling  Ned,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart,  and  his  eyes  staring  upwards.  Oh, 
it  is  horrible  ! 

Grandfather.  Come,  come,  my  wench  ( pats  her),  don't 
take  on  so,  don’t  take  on  so.  If  poor  Ned  is  dead,  you  know, 
why  it  can’t  be  helped,  and  he  died  fighting  for  his  country. 
He  warn’t  a  coward,  Ned  warn’t.  Oh  no,  oh  no.  Come, 
come,  cheer  up,  cheer  up.  Ned’s  all  right,  he’s  all  right. 
Why  there,  1  think  I  can  see  his  face  in  the  fire  there  ;  he 
looks  as  merry  and  as  hearty  as  he  used  to.  Can’t  you  see 
him  1  There  ! 

Kitty.  Aye,  he  was  always  merry,  wasn’t  he  2  He  never 
said  a  cross  word  to  anybody.  The  last  Christmas  we  spent 
together  he  was  full  of  fun,  joking  with  everybody,  and 
making  Christmas  seem  ten  times  more  merry.  And 
wh-wh-en  we  c-c-ame  out  of  church  he  g-g-got  behind  the 
hedge — and— and — p-p-p-p-elted  us  with  snowballs  and 
sp-sp*oilt  mother’s  b-b-best  bonnet.  It  was— such  f-f-f-fun  to 
see  her  c-c-crying  over  her  b- bonnet.  And  Ned  bought  her 
one  twice  as  good  the  next  day.  (sobs,  hides  face  in  hands) 

Grandfather.  Aye  !  aye  !  The  gallows  young  dog  !  (Mrs. 
Prettyjohn  pops  her  head  in  l.)  There’s  that  ’nation 
boy  again.  It  drives  my  old  head  mad  to  listen  to  him. 

Enter  Benjy  at  back  in  out-door  dress. 

Benjy.  I  say,  what  do  you  think  ?  I’m  going  round 
with  the  Christmas  carol  singers,  and  Bill  Jennings  has  lent 
me  his  concertina.  Oh  !  it  will  be  lovely  ! 

Grandfather.  Yes — you’ll  go  and  bust  up  Bill  Jennings’ 
concertina,  like  you  did  the  copper  flue  the  other  day  ; 
that’s  what  you’ll  do,  Benjy. 

Benjy.  And  we’re  going  all  round  the  parish,  and  we 
shall  come  here.  Oh  !  you  will  enjoy  it.  (sees  dish  of  lemon 
peel  on  the  table ;  goes  up  to  it.)  Hillo  !  mincemeat — lemon- 
peel  !  ( picks  it) 

Enter  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  l.  She  deals  him  a  swinging 
box  on  the  ear . 

Benjy.  Oh  !  now  then,  what  are  you  up  to  ? 

Mrs.  P.  So  now  I’ve  found  out  who  steals  my  lemon-peel. 
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Now,  mark  my  words, you  don’thave  a  bit  of  Christmas  plum- 
pudding  to-morrow,  not  a  bit  ! 

Benjy.  1  don’t  care,  I’m  going  round  with  Christmas 
carol  singers,  and  we  shall  get  plenty  of  plum-pudding,  and 
mincepies  too.  And  Bill  Jennings  has  lent  me  his 
concertina.  ( Exit  at  bach) 

Mrs.  P.  Come  here,  Kitty,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  you. 
Now  you  know  Mr.  Cornelius  is  coming  in  by*and-bye,  and 
I  don’t  believe  you’ve  tried  a  bit  to  make  yourself  look 
pretty. 

Kitty.  Can’t  help  it,  mother  !  I’m  getting  old  and  ugly, 
you  know,  {wearily') 

Mrs.  P.  Kitty  Prettyjohn,  you’re  a  fool  ! 

Kitty.  Very  likely,  mother. 

Mrs.  P.  It  makes  me  wild,  it  does,  to  see  you  mewing 
and  moping  your  best  days  away  after  a  good-for-nothing 
scapegrace  that’s  most  likely  in  his  grave  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world - 

Kitty.  No,  mother,  don’t  say  that — we  are  not  sure  that 
he’s  dead.  Oh  no,  don’t  say  that.  We  are  not  sure  that 
he’s  dead. 

Grandfather.  Dead  !  No,  he  ain’t  dead. 

Mrs.  P.  Sure  !  No,  we  ain’t  sure  of  anything  in  this 
world,  but  if  there’s  one  thing  more  likely  than  another  it 
is  that  Ned  Devenisli  has  gone  to  his  account  long  before 
this  ;  and  I’m  sure,  so  far  as  I’m  concerned,  I  don’t  wish  to 
cherish  an  unchristianlike  spirit.  I  forgive  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  hope  he’s  gone  where  he  isn’t 
worse  treated  than  I  treated  him  ! 

Grandfather.  He’s  gone  to  an  uncommon  warm  shop 
if  he  is. 

Kitty.  If  I  could  but  hear  from  him  !  If  I  could  but 
know  !  If  I  could  only  be  certain  that  he  is  dead,  that  I 
might  go  out  to  Africa  and  crawl  to  his  grave  and  die  there — 
if  I  could  only  see  one  of  his  comrades  that  he  might  tell 
me  how  bravely  my  Ned  fought  and  died — if  a  little  bird 
could  fly  from  him  to  me — if  I  could  only  have  a  whisper 
one  way  or  the  other  to  set  my  heart  at  rest — if  I  could  only 
read  that  he  was  wounded, that  I  might  go  out  and  nurse  him! 

Mrs.  P.  Kitty  !  What  nonsense  you  do  talk  ! 

Kitty.  I  know  I  do,  mother  ;  but  this  suspense  is  killing 
me  !  O  Ned  !  Ned  !  Ned  !  why  don’t  you  send  me  one 
little  word,  one  little  word,  to  let  me  know  whether  you  are 
dead  or  alive  ! 

Grandfather.  Come,  come,  my  lass,  don’t  take  on  so  ! 
Ned’s  all  right !  he’s  all  right  there  !  Come,  come  !  let’s  take 
a  turn  outside  and  listen  to  the  Christmas  bells  ! 
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Kitty,  {drying  her  tears)  Yes,  the  Christmas  bells,  the 
dear  old  Christmas  bells  !  (she  puts  on  Grandfather’s  hat 
and  leads  him  off,  R.) 

Mrs.  P.  Now  that’s  the  way  she  goes  on  !  To  think  she 
might  be  mistress  of  the  Grange,  and  rolling  in  money,  and 
instead  of  that  she  goes  snivelling  about  the  house  all  day 
after  that  good-for-nothing  Ned  Devenish. 

Enter  J ehu,  door  j„ 

Jehu.  Where’s  Kitty,  Susan  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Don’t  ask  me  about  Kitty,  the  ungrateful  girl ! 
When  she  knows  you  can’t  pay  your  rent,  and  have 
got  to  turn  out  of  your  farm  at  Michaelmas  !  And  she 
won’t  marry  Mr.  Cornelius  and  help  you  with  a  hundred 
pounds ! 

Jehu.  She  shan’t  marry  Mr.  Cornelius  unless  she  loves 
him,  Susan.  I’d  rather  turn  out  of  my  farm  a  hundred 
times  !  Ah,  poor  Ned.  I’m  afraid  we  were  too  hard  upon  him 
while  we  had  him  with  us,  and  now  it’s  too  late  to  make  him 
amends — too  late  !  {going  to  an  old-fashioned  bureau ,  and 
unlocking  a  drawer ,  taking  out  a  letter)  Here’s  this  letter  that 
old  Devenish  left  me  to  give  to  Ned  when  he’d  been  dead 
five  years.  To-night’s  the  very  night — Christmas  Eve.  Now 
what  had  I  better  do  with  it  ? 

Mrs.  P.  We’d  better  open  it,  Jehu. 

Jehu.  But  it’s  addressed  to  Ned.  Look!  ‘‘Mr.  Edward 
Devenish,  not  to  be  opened  till  five  years  after  I’m  dead.” 
There  it  is,  quite  plain,  in  old  Devenish’s  handwriting. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  but  Ned’s  dead,  and  as  it  was  given  to  you, 
there’d  be  no  harm  in  your  seeing  what’s  inside. 

Jehu.  I  guess  it’s  about  old  Devenish’s  money. 

•  Mrs.  P.  So  much  the  better,  and  if  it’s  hid  away  some¬ 
where  at  the  Grange  and  Mr.  Cornelius  marries  Kitty,  why 
then  we  can  tell  Mr.  Cornelius  where  it  is,  and  go  halves  with 
him,  don’t  you  see  ? 

Jehu.  No,  I  don’t  see,  Susan,  and  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  known  your  husband  better  than  to  ask  him 
to  take  money  what  doesn’t  belong  to  him  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Then  who  does  it  belong  to,  I  should  like 
to  know.  If  Mr.  Cornelius  marries  our  .  Kitty  it  will  be 
his,  won’t  it1? 

Jehu,  No,  it  belongs  to  Ned,  if  he’s  alive  still. 

Mrs.  P.  Alive !  Not  he.  Well,  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
harm  in  opening  it  and  seeing  what  it  does  say. 

Jehu.  No,  it  isn’t  addressed  to  me.  I  shall  put  it  back 
and  wait  to  see  if  Ned  doesn’t  turn  up  again  one  of  these 
days.  (putting  letter  back  in  drawer  and  locking  it) 
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Enter  Mu.  Cornelius  at  door  bach 

Cornelius.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  the  compliments  of  this 
most  festive  season,  Mrs,  Prettyjohn,  and  my  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Prettyjohn,  too  !  (shaking  hands  with  them) 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  the  same  to  you,  Mr.  Cornelius,  I’m  sure, 
and  many  of  ’em. 

Cornelius.  You  are  quite  well,  I  trust  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  quite,  thank  you. 

Cornelius.  And  your  worthy  helpmate,  (glancing  at  Jehu) 
and  fair  daughter,  and  that  stalwart  young  yeoman,  your 
son  Benjamin,  all  quite  well,  I  trust  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  we’re  all  quite  well,  thank  you,  except 
Kitty.  She  hasn’t  been  in  very  bright  spirits.  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Cornelius,  I  think  she  is  miserable  because  she  treated 
you  so  unkindly  a  few  months  ago.  Jehu,  go  and  tell  Kitty 
Mr.  Cornelius  is  here. 

Jehu.  Yes,  Susan,  but  remember  what  I  told  you  a 
minute  ago.  I  won’t  have  her  persuaded  against  her  will. 

(Exit  door  R.) 

Mrs.  P.  Ah,  Mr.  Cornelius,  you  can’t  think  what  a  soft¬ 
hearted  fool  of  a  man  Jehu  is. 

Cornelius.  Indeed  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Now  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
Kitty  is  very  fond  of  you.  Haven’t  you  noticed  it  yourself, 
now  1 

Cornelius.  Well,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  forced  to 
acknowledge  that,  hitherto,  I  have  not  perceived  in  Miss 
Prettyjohn  such  indications  of  attachment  to  myself  as  I 
might  have  desired,  and  my  long  constancy  to  her  possibly 
deserved. 

Mrs.  P.  No  ?  You  haven’t  ?  Ah,  that’s  her  shyness,  Mr. 
Cornelius.  Of  course,  she  doesn’t  show  you  she’s  fond  of 
you. 

Cornelius.  No,  I  am  bound  to  say  she  conceals  her  affec= 

•  tion  admirably. 

Mrs.  P.  Ah  !  I  was  just  like  her  !  I  ‘was  so  delicate,  so 
sensitive  when  I  was  her  age.  Now,  how  many  times  do  you 
think  I  made  Jehu  pop  the  question  before  I  said  “  Yes.” 

Cornelius.  Really,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  hazard  an  accurate 
-^ahem— guess  upon  such  a  delicate  matter. 

Mrs.  P.  Fifteen  times. 

Cornelius.  Indeed  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  and  then  I  didn’t  let  him  make  i^ure  of  me 
all  at  once.  Oh,  I  know  what  young  girls  are — they  don’t 
know  their  own  minds.  But  don’t  you  get  faint-hearted— 
she’ll  have  you.  Here  she  is.  I’ll  leave  you  with  her. 
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Enter  Kitty,  door  n. 

Kitty.  (< dejectedly )  Well,  mother  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Here’s  Mr.  Cornelius,  my  dear  ;  he’s  come  to 
wish  you  “  A  Merry  Christmas.” 

Cornelius.  A  Merry  Christmas  indeed,  Miss  Pretty jolin, 
if  my  poor  wishes  are  of  any  avail. 

Kitty.  ( shaking  hands  with  him  languidly ).  Thank  you. 
( seats  herself  at  table) 

Mrs.  P.  ( aside  to  Kitty)  "Now,  Kitty,  don’t  be  a  fool. 
Pemember  we  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  farm  if  you  don't 
marry  him  and  help  us— you  ungrateful  girl. 

(Exit  Mrs.  Pretty  John.) 

Cornelius  is  very  nervous ,  and  goes  round  the  room 
admiring  the  evergreens — makes  several  attempts  to  speak 
to  her . 

Kitty,  (aside)  Oh  what  shall  I  do  1  What  shall  I  do  ?  Poor 
father,  it  will  break  his  heart  to  be  sold  up  and  leave  the  old 
home  !  And  I  could  help  him  if  I  married  Mr.  Cornelius—* 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  (glancing  at  Cornelius)  I  daresay 
he’d  be  kind  to  me,  although  he  is  an  old  frump,  (takes 
out  a  purse,  opens  it,  takes  out  Ned’s  blue  ribbon ,  kisses  it) 
Poor  Ned  !  Will  he  never  come  back  ?  I’ll  wear  his  ribbon 
to-night.  Oh,  Ned,  forgive  me.  If  I  were  only  sure  you  were 
alive  I  would  die  before  I  married  anybody  else  !  (puts  ribbon 
round  her  neck .  Cornelius,  during  the  above  speech ,  has 
been  looking  at  the  decorations ,  and  evidently  making  up  his 
mind  how  he  shall  propose  to  Kitty. 

Cornelius.  You  must  be  aware,  Miss  Pettyjohn,  of — of — 
ahem— the - 

Kitty.  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Cornelius. 

Cornelius.  Thank  you.  (sits)  I  said  you  must  be  aware  of— 

Kitty.  Of  the  business  you  have  come  upon  ? 

Cornelius.  Exactly.  You  will,  I  think,  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  would  not  upon  any  consideration  offer— 
ahem— the  slightest  injury  to  your  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
nature. 

Kitty.  I’m  sure  you  have  always  been  very  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate. 

Cornelius.  Exactly.  I  mean— thank  you.  Miss  Pretty  - 
john,  you  cannot  mistake  my  meaning.  Have  I  your  per¬ 
mission  to  consider  myself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ? 

Kitty.  Oh;  you’re  very  kind,  Mr.  Cornelius,  but  indeed  I 
could  never  love  you. 

Cornelius.  Pardon  me.  I  will  not  ask  for  your  love  at 
present.  I  shall  be  content  if  you  hold  out  to  me  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  gaining  your  affections  by  slow  degrees  as  you  become 
better  acquainted  with  me. 
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Kitty.  But  that’s  not  alV  I  don’t  care  for  you,  but  I  do 
care  for  -  for— somebody  else. 

Cornelius.  An  acquaintance  of  long  standing,  may  I 
ask  ? 

Kitty.  Oh,  yes,  ever  since  I  svas  ten  years  old.  And  1 
shall  never  forget  Ned  !  I  shall  keep  on  loving  him  till  I 
die. 

Cornelius.  ( rising ,  startled)  Mr.  Edward  Devenish,  I 
presume  ! 

Kitty.  Ned  Devenish,  yes - 

Cornelius,  (aside)  Am  T  always  to  be  hearing  his  name  ? 
Am  I  always  to  be  tormented  with  reminders  of  that  cursed 
money? 

Kitty.  You  know  we  were  engaged  from  the  time  we  were 
children  till  Ned  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  more  than  four  years 
ago. 

Cornelius.  I  remember  !  I  remember  !  (aside)  Why  did 
I  not  listen  to  my  better  promptings  ?  Why  did  I  not  then 
and  there  tell  him  of  my  discovery  of  his  uncle’s  hoard  1 
How  many  sleepless  nights  and  bitter  hours  I  should  have 
spared  myself  !  ( returns ,  and  sits  near  Kitty  ;  aloud  to  her)  I 
was  about  to  observe  that,  however  sincere  and  laudable 
your  attachment  was  to  Mr.  Edward  Devenish,  while  the 
object  of  it  remained  worthy  your  affection - 

Kitty.  Worthy  my  affection  !  Worthy  my  affection  !  And 
what’s  he  done  to  show  himself  unworthy  ?  How  dare  you 
call  my  Ned  unworthy  ?  He’s  worthy  all  the  love  1  can  give 
him,  and  he’s  got  it— dead  or  alive  ! 

Cornelius.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  no  idea  you  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject. 

Kitty.  It  is  a  subject  I  feel  very  strongly  upon,  (aside)  To 
dare  to  say  a  word  against  my  Ned  ! 

Cornelius.  It  was  a  mistake  upon  my  part.  Believe  me  I  had 
no  wish  to  wound  you,  when  indeed  it  is  the  proudest 
ambition  of  my  life  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  pro¬ 
moting  your  happiness.  Miss  Pretty john,  may  I - - 

Carol  Singers  heard  outside . 

Kitty.  Oh,  bere  are  the  carol  singers.  Let  us  listen. 

She  qoes  to  door ,  opens  it.  Benjy  hursts  in ,  very  excited , 
with  concertina. 

Benjy.  I  say,  Kit,  what  do  you  think - 

Kitty.  What  ? 

Benjy.  Oh,  never  mind,  1  musn’t  tell  you. 

(dancing  about  with  joy) 

Kitty.  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you,  Benjy  ? 

Benjy.  Never  mind,  you  listen  to  the  carol  singers,  Kit, 
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that’s  all,  and  it’ll  do  you  good.  Now,  you  i*dnd  and  listen, 
and  look  at  every  one  of  ’em  particularly.  Are  you  ready  ? 

Plays  on  the  concertina ,  and  goes  outside  and  joins  the 
Carol  Singers,  who  form  themselves  round  the  doer 
and  sing  a  verse  of  a  carol . 

Carol  :  “  God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen.” 

Cornelius.  ( while  they  are  singing)  Miss  Prettyjohn,  pardon 
my  impatience  if  I  remind  you  that  you  have  not  yet  relieved 
my  anxiety  by  giving  your  answer  to  my  proposal.  May  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  say  “  Yes  ”  ? 

Ned.  ( amongst  the  singers  behind  the  door)  Puss  !  Puss  ! 

Kittv.  Ah!  ( listens ;  moves  a  step  forward) 

Cornelius.  ( following  her)  May  I  venture  to  hope - 

Ned.  ( louder ,  behind  the  doer)  Puss  !  Puss  !  Puss  ! 

Kitty,  (with  a  joyful  cry)  Ah!  (rushes  to  door) 

Cornelius,  (folloiving  her  up)  May  I  venture - 

Enter  Ned,  throwing  off  disguise  ;  Benjy  f  Alows  him. 

Kitty.  No  ! 

(rushes  to  Ned’s  corns ;  Benjy  dances  with  jov) 

Cornelius,  (aside)  Ned  Devenisli  home  again  —  that 
money ! 

Benjy.  (dancing)  I  knowed  it  was  Ned  !  I  knowed  it  was 
Ned  ! 

Mrs.  P.  (voice  heard  outside  addressing  the  Carol  Singers) 
Go  away  all  of  you  !  We’ve  get  nothing  to  give  you  ! 

(the  Carol  Singers  go  off) 

Kitty.  Oh,  Ned  !  is  it  really  you  1  (half -laughing ,  half* 
crying)  What  a  lot  of  whiskers  you’ve  grown  !  Is  it  really 
you  ? 

Ned.  Pinch  me  and  try.  Yes,  Kit,  it’s  your  own  Ned  back 
safe  and  sound — no,  not  safe  and  sound — I’ve  had  a  nasty 
bullet  through  my  shoulder,  Kit,  so  they  invalided  me,  and 
sent  me  back  to  England. 

Kitty,  (strobing  his  shoulder)  Oh  Ned,  your  poor  shoulder. 
Didn’t  it  hurt  you  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  wrath  fully. 

Mrs.  P.  So  you’ve  got  back,  Mr.  Devenish,  have  you  ? 

Ned.  Yes,  mother,  I’m  back  again,  like  the  bad  penny. 
Well,  Benjy,  my  lad,  how  are  you  ? 

(shaking  hands  with  Ben  jy) 

Benjy.  Oh,  I’m  all  right,  Ned,  thankee. 

Mrs.  P.  Now,  Benjy,  mark  my  words  ;  you  don’t  have  a 
bit  of  plum-pudding  to-morrow. 
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Ned.  (seeing  Cornelius)  Hullo,  old  Copybook,  how  are 
you  ?  ( offering  hand ) 

Cornelius.  Thank  you,  my  young  friend  ;  I  am  in  a 
moderate  state  of  health,  but  as  this  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  family  party,  I  had  perhaps  better  take  my  leave. 

(taking  up  his  hat  to  go) 

Mrs.  P.  ( talcing  his  hat )  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Cornelius,  pray 
don’t  go — we  look  upon  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family. 

Enter  door  R.,  Jehu  Prettyjohn,  looking  pleased,  and  Grand¬ 
father,  very  excited . 

Grandfather.  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ?  (seeing 
Ned)  Oh,  here  you  be,  ye  young  dog.  Now,  then,  w'hat 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?  I  be  a  good  mind  to  givo 
you  a  ’nation  good  hiding,  I  be  ! 

(shaking  hands  very  heartily) 

Ned.  What,  my  old  true  blue  !  Alive  and  hearty  as  ever! 

Jehu.  Well,  Ned,  my  boy,  you’ve  got  back  to  England 
in  time  to  spend  Christmas  with  us.  You’re  welcome, 
my  boy. 

Ned.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Prettyjohn.  I’ll  try  and  deserve  it 
as  much  as  I  did  when  I  was  turned  out,  and  I’m  sure  I 
deserved  that. 

Jehu.  I  don’t  know  so  much,  my  boy.  But  there,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  I’ve  got  something  here  for  you.  ( going 
to  diaiver  in  bureau) 

Ned.  For  me  ? 

Jehu.  Yes,  a  letter  from  your  uncle.  He  gave  it  to  me 
on  his  deathbed,  and  told  me  to  keep  it  for  five  years,  and 
then  give  it  to  you.  Here  it  is.  (giving  letter) 

Cornelius,  (uneasily.  Grandfather  watching  him)  I 
fear  I  am  intruding.  I  will  take  my  departure. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  cut  it,  and  don’t  you  show  yourself 
here  again  till  we  send  for  you. 

Mrs.  P.  ( intercepting  Cornelius)  Pray  don’t  go,  Mr. 
Cornelius.  It’s  about  some  property  of  yours,  some  money 
that  was  left  in  the  Grange. 

Cornelius.  Money  left  in  the  Grange  ! — (confused)— I— I 
—  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it — I  haven’t  seen  it — it’s  no 
business  of  mine.  I’ll  go. 

Grandfather.  Wait  a  bit !  You  stay  here,  my  gentle¬ 
man.  Now  Ned,  read  out  the  letter.  Let’s  hear  what  it 
says. 

Ned.  (reading)  “My  dear  Ned,  I  am  afraid  when  I  am 
gone  that  you’ll  very  soon  run  through  the  money  I  have 
saved  up  for  you - ” 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  he  was  quite  right  there. 

Kitty,  (next  to  Ned)  Mother  ! 
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Ned.  “  So  I’ve  hidden  away  all  my  money  under  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  window- sill  in  my  room - ” 

Cornelius.  Preposterous !  I  never  heard  of  such  an 
extraordinary  illusion. 

Grandfather.  Oh,  haven’t  you  ?  You  wait  a  bit  and  wa 
shall  see.  Go  on.  Ned. 

Cornelius.  I  decline  to  listen  to  this  any  further,  (about 
to  rush  off) 

Grandfather.  Stop  him,  Benjy,  stop  him  ! 

Benjy.  (interposing)  No,  you  don’t— no,  you  don’t. 
(standing  back  against  the  door  ) 

Mrs.  P.  Benjy,  you  hold  your  tongue.  Remember  you’ve 
got  to  go  without  your  plum-pudding  to-morrow. 

Benjy.  What  for  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Because  you’re  a  born  fool. 

Benjy.  Well,  that  ain’t  my  fault.  That’s  your  fault  and 
father’s.  Go  on,  Ned. 

Ned.  “And  so  my  dear  boy,  God  bless  you,  and  may  the 
money  be  a  bjessing  to  you  when  you  find  it.  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  uncle,  John  Devenish.”  That’s  all. 

Grandfather,  (pointing  to  Cornelius)  Ah  !  he’s  got  the 
money  !  he’s  got  the  money  !  Look  at  him  !  Ned,  my  lad, 
he’s  got  your  money.  Have  him  sent  to  gaol,  Ned  !  Send  for 
a  policeman  !  Benjy,  go  for  a  policeman. 

Mrs.  P.  You  stay  where  you  are,  Benjy. 

Cornelius.  I  own,  Mr.  Devenish,  that  appearances  do 
seem  somewhat  peculiar. 

Grandfather.  Fishy,  I  call  it ! 

Cornelius.  But  I  assure  you  that  from  the  moment  I 
found  the  money,  I  have  had  but  one  wish,  and  that  is  to 
le  store  it  to  you. 

Grandfather.  Don’t  you  believe  him,  Ned.  You  send 
for  a  policeman  ! 

Cornelius.  It  has  been  in  the  bank  for  more  than  four 
years,  accumulating  at  interest,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  having  it  transferred  to 
your  namo 

Grandfather.  Don’t  you,  Ned,  you  have  him  put  in  gaol. 
I'll  prove  it !  (shaking  his  stick  at  Cornelius)  I’ll  give  you 
fourteen  years,  that  I  will ! 

Jehu.  Well,  Ned,  my  boy,  I  don’t  see  what  good  there  is 
i  a  punishing  a  man  when  he  repents,  and  does  what  he  can 
to  make  up  for  the  mischief  he  has  done;  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you’ll  accept  Mr.  Cornelius’  offer,  and  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Grandfather.  Don’t  you  let  it  drop,  Ned  !  I  can  prove 
ft  l  I  can  prove  it  X 
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Kitty  (i to  Ned)  Oh,  yes,  Ned  !  Forget  and  forgive  !  It’s 
Christmas  time,  you  know. 

Ned.  Well,  Mr.  Cornelius,  perhaps  then  you'll  hand  over 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Grandfather.  Make  him  bring  it  to-night,  Ned,  or  else 
he’ll  be  off  with  it. 

Cornelius.  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  placing 
the  money  to  your  credit  at  the  bank— in  all,  four  thousand 
pounds  and  some  few  hundreds. 

Ned.  ^ 

Mrs.  P.  f  Four  thousand  pounds  ! 

Benjy.  J 

Jehu.  Four  thousand  pounds  !  Why,  you’re  a  rich  man 
again,  Ned. 

Ned.  Yes,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  fool  it  away  this  time. 

Cornelius.  I  am  about  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  that  you  will,  a  good  deal  quicker 
than  you  think  for. 

Cornelius.  My  one  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  suitable 
tenant  for  the  Grange. 

Kitty.  Oh,  Ned!  The  Grange!  The  dear  old  Grange  !  Do 
take  it ! 

Cornelius.  As  soon  as  that  is  settled  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  wishing  all  my  friends  good-bye. 

Grandfather.  Oh,  you’d  better  say  it  now.  You  needn’t 
come  back  again. 

Cornelius.  At  present  I  wish  you  all  good  evening  and 
“  A  Merry  Christmas.”  ( Exit  door  at  back) 

Grandfather.  Good  riddance  !  Oh,  Ned,  you’ve  been  and 
blued  the  whole  business  ;  you  should  have  sent  him  to 
gaol, 

(Exit  Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  door  l.) 

Ned.  Ah,  well,  it’s  Christmas  time,  you  know,  grand-dad* 

Kitty.  Yes,  Ned,  and  you  must  tell  all  about  where  you’ve 
been. 

Grandfather.  Yes,  Ned,  did  you  let  ’em  have  it  ? 

Ned.  Bather,  my  old  true  blue. 

Kitty.  You  didn’t  kill  anybody  I  hope,  Ned  1 

Ned.  Kill  anybody  ?  Why,  I  killed  scores  and  scores 
of  ’em. 

Grandfather,  (delighted)  Look  at  that,  now  !  That’s 
what  ycu  may  call  fighting  !  I  told  you  so  ! 

Ned.  And  once  I  nearly  got  killed  myself.  They’d 
given  me  up,  and  got  my  coffin  ready  to  pop  me  into. 

Jehu.  Begoy,  Ned,  but  that  was  a  precious  near  touch, 
my  lad.  That’s  what  I  call  an  uncommon  sharp  reminder  ! 
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Kitty.  ( clinging  to  him )  Oh  !  Ned,  suppose  they  had  put 
you  into  it  by  mistake  ! 

Grandfather.  Don’t  you  be  afraid  ;  he’s  worth  a  good 
many  dead  ’uns  yet  !  Go  on,  Ned ;  go  on,  Ned,  tell  us  all 
about  it. 

Ned.  So  I  will  another  day,  but  not  to-night.  ( Enter 
Mrs.  Prettyjohn,  l.,  with  plum-pudding.)  Look  here! 
Here’s  mother  with  the  Christmas  plum-pudding  ! 

Jehu.  Yes,  let’s  sit  down  and  thank  God  for  bringing  you 
safe  and  sound  to  spend  another  Christmas  with  us. 

Grandfather.  Why,  bless  you,  we  shall  spend  a  good 
many  Christmases  together  yet,  all  of  us.  Here’s  everybody’s 
good  health,  and  A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to 
everybody ! 

Grandfather  drinks .  They  all  sit  round  table.  Christ- 
mas  Carol  Singers  outside  as  curtain  descend*. 


NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  those  who  take  part  in  or  organise 
dramatic  representations  should  be  called  to  the  law  on 
copyright.  All  representations  of  copyright  dramatic 
works  are  liable  to  fees  where  money  or  consideration 
be  taken  for  admission,  tickets  or  programmes  sold,  a 
collection  made,  or  where  any  theatre,  hall,  or  other 
place  be  hired  for  such  purpose.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  fees  for  plays  should  be  paid  in  advance 
and  an  authorised  permission  obtained,  otherwise  each 
person  tak*'  )g  part,  or  causing  such  play  to  be  repre- 
sected,  is  s,  Merely  liable  to  a  penalty  or  damages.  By 
means  of  the  telegraph,  injunctions  can  be  obtained  to 
restrain  unauthorised  performances,  which  if  ignored, 
would  lead  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offenders.  Agents 
are  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  em¬ 
powered  to  collect  fees  on  behalf  of  the  various  authors 
or  proprietors,  and  to  exact  full  penalties  where  fees 
have  not  been  paid  in  advance.  Appended  will  be  found 
a  few  of  the  many  cases  which  have  been  disposed  of  in 
court.  Any  information  on  this  subject  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  stamped  directed  envelope  to 

Samuel  French,  Ltd.,  89,  Strand ,  London ,  W.C . 


Fees  for  plays  on  which  Mr.  French  owns  or  collects  the 
acting  right  must  be  paid  at  the  above  address ,  or  the  authorised 
agents . 

To  prevent  useless  correspondence  it  must  be  strictly  under¬ 
stood  that  no  reduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  a  performance 
taking  place  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or  any  other  cause 
whatever . 

1.  Every  person  who,  without  authority,  takes  part  in  any 
Play,  or  causes  any  Play  to  be  represented,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
or  damages.  Penalties  will  always  be  stringently  enforced  in 
all  cases  where  the  title  and  names  of  the  characters  of  a  play 
have  been  changed  or  disguised. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  15,  sec.  2.  —  “If  any  person 
shall  *  *  *  lepresent,  or  cause  to  be  represented,  without 

the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  Author  or  other  Proprietor  first 
had  and  obtained,  at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment 
within  the  British  dominions,  any  such  production  as  afore¬ 
said,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such  offender  shall  be  liable  for 
each  and  every  such  representation  to  the  payment  of  an 
amount  not  less  than  forty  shillings,  or  to  the  full  amount  of 
a  benefit  or  advantage  arising  from  such  representation,  of  ths 
injury  and  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  therefrom.  ” 


2.  It  is  no  defence  that  the  performance  was  in  aid  of  a 
tharity  or  by  amateurs. 

In  the  case  of  Byron  v.  Finch,  tried  before  Theobald  Pur¬ 
cell,  Esq.,  County  Court  Judge  at  Limerick,  in  January,  1880, 
Mr.  Connolly  for  the  defence  said: — “Was  not  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  aid  of  Barrington’s  Hospital  ?  Mr.  Byron  wants  to 
prevent  us  from  being  charitable  here.”  The  Judge  said 
“  There  is  no  use  in  these  observations,  Mr.  Connolly.  If  the 
Histrionic  Society  want  to  be  charitable  they  cannot  be  so  at 
Mr.  Byron’s  expense.”  And  in  the  case  of  French  v.  Styles, 
tried  at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  London,  in  February, 
1881,  the  defendant  contended  “that  as  he  had  not  been  paid 
for  his  services,  and  the  performance  was  for  the  benefit  of 
another  member  of  the  Club,  he  was  not  liable.”  The  Judge, 
Francis  Bacon,  Esq.,  said  “  The  law  was  very  clear,  and  the 
defendant  was  liable.  ” 

3.  It  is  immaterial  where  the  performance  takes  place. 

“What  is  said  by  all  the  Judges  just  comes  to  this,  that  the 

very  first  time  you  use  a  place  for  the  performance  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  piece,  that  constitutes  the  place  then  for  the  first  time  a 

*  Place  of  Dramatic  Entertainment.  ’  ‘  Palmer  v.  Brassington.  ’  ” 

Judgment  of  Thomas  Ellison,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  Yorkshire,  holden  at  Sheffield.  “  The  use  for  the  time  in 
question,  and  not  for  a  former  time,  is  the  essential  fact. 

*  Bussell  v.  Smith,’  12  Q.  B.,  N.S.,  217.” 

4.  It  is  no  defence  that  money  was  not  taken. 

“  Although  in  the  case  of  ‘  Bussell  v.  Smith,  ’  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  no  charge  was  made  at  the  door,  that  was 
no  element  at  all  in  considering  the  question  whether  a  place  is 
&  place  of  Dramatic  Entertainment.  *  Palmer  v.  Brassington.  ’  ” 

Fees,  however,  need  not  be  paid  for  performances  taking 
place  in  a  private  dwelling  house  to  invited  guests,  where  no 
money  or  consideration  be  taken  for  admission,  tickets  or  pro¬ 
grammes  sold,  or  a  collection  made. 

5.  Performances  by  Private  Clubs. 

“  In  the  action  French  v.  Theobalds  and  others,  judgment 
wa3  given  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  for  separate  penalties 
and  for  costs  against  the  President  and  Secretary  respectively 
of  a  Club  when  a  dramatic  piece  was  performed  to  an  audience 
composed  of  members,  and  although  no  charge  was  made  for 
admission,  the  subscription  of  membership  was  held  to  be  the 
consideration  for  admission.” 

6.  The  fee  must  be  paid  prior  to  performance. 

In  the  case  of  French  v.  Dye,  held  at  the  Camberwell 
Jounty  Court,  the  defendant  contended  that  he  had  tendered 
the  fee  after  the  performance,  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it.  The  Judge  said  that  the  law  clearly  stated 
that  consent  in  writing  of  the  Author  or  Proprietor  must  be 
first  had  and  obtained,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  full  penalty  and  costs. 

It  is  not  required  by  law  to  have  a  notice  printed  on  a  play, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  copyright,  and  a  play  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  free  because  it  does  not  contain  such  notice. 


.-A  most  effective  Proscenium  can  be 
formed  by  utilising  the  paper  made  for  this  purpose.  Three  pieces  of  wood  are 
merely  required, shaped  according  to  the  above  design, and  covered  with  the  paper j 
the  proscenium  having  the  appearance  of  puffed  satin  panels,  in  gold  frames, 
with  Shakespeare  medallion  in  the  centre.  . 

Puffed  satin  paper,  light  blue,  size  20  inches  by  30  inches,  per  sheet,  Is. 

Imitation  Gold  Bordering,  per  sheet  Is.,  making  14  feet. 

Shakespearean  Medallion,  18  inches  in  diameter,  2s.. 

ID3E&OIP  -The  picture  shown  above  is  an  illustra- 

tion  of thisscene.  It  comprises  four  sheets  of  paper  which  are  to  be  pasted  in 
the  centre  of  any  sized  canvas  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  drop  curtain.  Size 
d£  feet  by  5  feet.  Price  10s.  6d. 


_  _ ^ _ _  —These  comprise  three  sheets  of  paper  each,  and  can  be 

had  either  for  drawing-  room  or  cottage  purposes.  Size,  7  feet  by  3  feet.  Price 
complete,  5s.  each. 

■^STIlXrmO'X^r.-This  is  a  parlour  window  formed  with  two  sheets 
of  paper,  and  could  be  made  practicable  to  slide  up  and  down  by  mounting 
on  two  pieces  of  wood,  allowing  one  to  groove  into  the  other  at  the  sides.  The 
introduction  of  curtains  each  side  would  make  it  very  effective.  Size  3  feet  by  4* 
feet.  Price  4s.,  complete. 

FZtXSHJCS  WIBfiTIJO  -  —  Consisting  of  fom 
sheets  of  paper,  representing  a  window  containing  four  large  ornamental 
frosted  glass  panes  with  coloured  glass  round.  Size  feet  high  by  5  feet. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

FIR13PLACB  .—This  is  also  made  with  two  sheets  of  paper. 
The  fire  is  lighted,  but  should  this  not  be  required  a  fire-paper  can  be  hung  over 
it.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  in  many  farces  wherein  a  character  has  to  climb 
up  achimney,  and  many  plays  where  a  fireplace  is  indispensable.  By  purchasing 
a  door,  window,  and  fireplace  an  ordinary  room  scene  could  easily  oe  constructed 
with  the  addition  of  some  wall-paper  Size  3  feet  by  4$  feet.  Price,  complete. 

All  canvas,  calico,  or  other  material  used  for  scenery  should  be  sewn  in  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  this  prevents  rucking  when  rolled  up. 


The  Proscenium  Paper,  Medallion,  Drop  Scene,  and  French 
Window  can  he  seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand,  London. 


PROSCENIUM  AND  DROP  SCENE. 


FRENCH’S  ACTIJ 

VOLUME  132. 

1967  The  Nightingale 

1968  Ours,  Is. 

1969  Play,  Is. 

1970  Elsie’s  Rival 

1971  Bearding  the  Lion 

1972  Thrown  Together 

1973  Jolliboy’s  Woes 

1974  Home  Rule 

1975  Old  Friends 

1976  Calthorpe  Case 

1977  Our  Lottie 

1978  Our  Regiment 

1979  Harvest 

1980  Dream  Faces,  Is. 

VOLUME  133. 

1981  Progress,  Is. 

1982  School,  Is. 

1983  War,  Is. 

1984  My  Lady  Help 

1985  His  Toast 

1986  Adoption 

1987  The  Bailiff 

1988  The  Deacon 

1989  Rosencrantz  and 

Guildenstern 

1990  Proof 

1991  Show  of  Hands 

1992  Alumni  Play 

1993  Early  Bird 

1994  For  Half-a-Million 

1995  Cable  Car 

VOLUME  134. 

199b  Toy  Shop 

1997  First  Come  First 

Served. 

1998  Pepperpot’s  Little  Pets 

1999  After  a  Storm  Comes 

a  Calm 

2000  Express 

2001  Taken  from  the  French 

2002  Declined  with  Thanks 

2003  A  Superior  Person 

2004  Arabian  Nights 

2005  Going  it 

2006  Hearts 

2007  Loan  of  a  Wife 

2008  Ratlin  the  Reefer 

2009  Joint  Household 

2010  Bohemians  of  Paris 

VOLUME  135. 

2011  Cheerful  and  Musical 

2012  New  Sub 

2013  Pickpocket 

2014  Happy  go  Lucky 

2015  On  the  Beach 

2016  Miss  Impudence 

2017  Shooting  the  Moon 

2018  Queer  Street 

2019  Kissing  goes  by  Favour 

2020  Richard’s  Play 

2021  Mr.  &  Mrs  Muffitt 

2022  Confidential  Clerk 

2023  Mrs.  Willis’s  Will 

2024  Lot  49 

2025  Midnight  Charge 


2028  Fancy  Fair 

2029  Midsummer  Day 

2030  Hester’s  Mysterv,  Is. 

2031  Setting  of  the  Sun 

2032  Three  Hats 

2033  Tragedy 

2034  Theory  and  Practice 

2035  A  Love  Suit 

2036  Lady  by  Birth 

2037  Outwitted 

2038  Iron  Founder 

2039  Assault  and  Battery 

2040  Well  Played. 

VOLUME  137. 

2041  Between  the  Posts 

2042  Snowdrift 

2043  Nita’s  First 

2044  Meddle  and  Muddle 

2045  My  Cousin 

2046  He,  She,  and  It 

2047  Her  New  Dressmaker 

2048  Leap  Year 

2049  In  Danger 

2950  Those  Landladies 
2051  Maria 

2n52  Floating  a  Company 
2053  Snowstorm 
2u64  In  Two  Minds 
20o5  On  Change 

VOLUME  138. 

2056  Breezy  Morning 

2057  Gentleman  Whip 

2058  Gay  Lothario 

2059  Dancing  Dervish 

2060  Sixes  and  Sevens 

2061  Faded  Flowers 

2062  Silver  Keepsake 

2063  Accepted  by  Proxy 

2064  In  An  A’ tic 

2065  A  Fragment 

2066  Turned  Up 

2067  Kleptomania 

2068  Rain  Clouds 

2069  Retaliation 

2070  Odd  Trick 

VOLUME  139. 

2071  Man  Who  Wasn’t 

2072  Comedy  and  Tragedy 

(Gilbert) 

2073  Nine  Days’  Wonder 

2074  In  the  Eyes  of  the 

World 

2075  The  Journey’s  End 

2076  Pierrot  and  Pierrette 

2077  Sad  Memories 

2078  Stolen  Kisses 

2079  Love  and  Dentistry 

2080  Villain  and  Victim 

2081  Kitty  Clive 

2082  The  Interview 

2083  Merrifieid’a  Ghost 
£084  Meadow  Sweet 
3085  Paner  Chase 


2089  The  Lady  Ijt 

2090  The  Guinea  0 

2091  In  Nelson’s  f 
i  2092  Jealousy 

j  2093  White  Stock! 
I  2u94  Old  Garden 
j  2095  Thrillby 
,  2096  In  the  Se. 

1  2097  Idylle  of  the! 
I  Century  i 

|  2098  Woman’s  Prd 
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Guide  to  Selecting  Plays,  describing  1,700  plays.  Is. 
Shadow  Pantomimes.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Is 
Amateurs  ’  Guide,  Handbook  and  Manual.  Is. 
Monologues  a  la  Mode-  By  Eve^vn  Fletcher.  Is. 


